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From the Literary Souvenir. 


AUTUMN. 


Sweet Sabbath of the Year, 
While evening lights decay, 

Thy parting steps methinks I hear 
Steal from the world away. 


Amid thy silent bowers, 

*Tis sad but sweet to dwell, 

Where failing leaves and drooping flowers, 
Around me breathe farewell. 


Along thy sunset skies, « 
‘Their glories melt in shade ; 

And like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelicr as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak 
The dying leaves disclose : 
As on consumption’s waning cheek 
’*Mid ruin bloon:s the rose. 


Thy scenes each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay; 
Of fear and early faded things 
Too exquisite to stay. 

Of joys that come no more, 

Of flowers whose bloom is fled; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore, 
Of friends estranged or dead. 


Of all that now may seem, 

‘To memory’s tearful eye ; 

The vanished beauty of a dream 
O’er which we gaze and sigh. 


THE MONITRESS. 


BY A LADY. 


Was the world as in the days of primeval inno- 
cence, Cautions to young people of either sex, 
against indulging in every delight this present 
transient state of being affords, would be unne- 
cessary, cruel, and even rediculous. As the world 
is, the case is far different. Let not the relation, 
which follows, be turned from with disgust, as 


inwented by one grown old, peevish, and sick of 


life; one, whose splenetic humour discolors eve- 
ry scene, real and imaginary. It is a plain state- 
ment of facts, related by one, in the prime of life, 
who has enjoyed, and still enjoys, many of its 
blessings, and who is bound to this state of exis- 
tence by the most powerful of earthly ties. 
In a late excursion in a village not far distant 
4rom this metropolis, I visited a young creature, 


{ school, became wearisome. 


| 


scious worth inspires, was against every law of 


who, not many years ago, was a member ofa cel- 
ebrated school, andin the full enjoyment of health 
and beauty. She was lying on a bed, from which 
she never rises but with reluctance { pale, emaci- 
ated, and bereft of reason, the noblest faculty of 
intelligent beings. She noticed my entrance 
only by turning from me with disgust, expressive 
of hatred to her species: and deep drawn sighs 
were the only language which betrayed the sor- 
rows of her wounded spirit. 

She is the only surviving daughter of a wid- 
owed mother, who, uneducated herself, entrusted 
her inexperienced child wholly to others. She 
was educated fusionably ; that is, gained a very 
superficial acquaintance with the sciences usually 
taught by very supersiciad instructresses; was 
tavght to embroider a flower, to ornamenta gown, 
to dance, &c. But her morals were neglected, 
her principles unconfirmed, her ideas of religion 
indistinct, herknowledge of the Bible confused. 

By having read much which tended to inflame 
the imagination, and studied nothing which could 
rectiiy her judgment or give energy to her con- 
duct, all the common duties of life, on quitting 
How could she, 
with such a person, and such a mind, stoop to the 
menial employments of acountry girl! Like the 
Delias, the Florellas, the Daphnes, of the golden 
age, she must recline on beds of flowers, stroll by 
purling streams, read delicious poems; or gratify 
her vanity by displaying her art in dress, or skill 
in dancing. Sueh employments constituted the 
charm of her existence ; and though in themselves 
not vicioua, but rather calculated to inspire ma- 


ny delightful and almost seraphic emotions; they | 
cannot be followed with safety by beings born to | 
sorrow ; beings, who are placed here not to sing, ; 
sentimentalize, and loiter away existence, but ac- | 
tively to oppose all temptations to ill, to beupand 
doing, vigourous in the cause of virtue, ardent in| 
the pursuit of immortal glory. The sequel of 
her story proves the dangerous tendency of such | 
employments. Impatient to realize the delightful | 
scenes, with which works of imagination had fil- 


led her head, she bestowed her affections on one. 


| of her gay admirers: but they met no return.— 
' She believed this stroke snfficient to authorize | 
| despair. She brooded over her miseries with se- | 
| cret satisfaction, till imagination conjured up in- 
supportable images of horror. ‘To attempt to rise 


above distress by assuming the independence con- 


sentiment ; and Sterne himself could not too highly 
colour the portrait of wretchedness, whieh this 
once beautiful gir) exhibited. She wandered, al- 
most without cloathes, over the woods and fields 
of her native town, ima state of entire derange- 
ment, till nature, exhausted by wanderings and 


} watehings, sunk under the pressure, and she now. 


* 


lies in a state little short of lethargic, a hving 
monutnent of the dreadful effects of education, 
when not founded on the firm basis of regulated 
passions and correct principles. 

To step a moment from the sphere Ihave pre- 
scribed to myself, I would hope this unadorned 
recital may serve as a caution tothe youth of 
the other sex. It is not manly, and it is surel 
unchristian, to take advantage of the credulity of 
a weak but affectionate heart, and break it, only 
because it is in one’s power. Jt needs no stretch 
of imagination to pourtray the distress, such co- 
quetry ocedsions. The instance related, is only 
one of thousands which occur 1n all civilized so- 
cieties. 

From some remarks it may be inferred, that 
objections are raised against the promulgation of 
whet we term belles lettres, and. the cultivation of 
the fine arts. Nothing can be farther from the 
intention of the writer. Widely would she spread 


the “feast of reason and the fiow of soul;” only . 


she would attemper the fire of youthful fancy by 
the mild influence of sober reason. 

Had we no duties to perforin, no trials to en- 
counter; was every ingenious face, every expres- 


sive glance, the index of a warm, faithful and af-' 


fectionate heart ; did man never ‘* smi/e and smile 
and be a villain,” imagination might be cultiva- 
ted, to the neglect of severer studics, sentiment 
be indulged, and confidence in others be encour- 
aged. We might then, without danger, yield 
our souls to the magic power of music; might 
cherish the luxuriant images of fancy; might kin- 
dle with poetic fire, roam the boundless regions 
ofromance, refine every sensibility till we became 
all nerve, and waste the day in transport over 
some delicious poem, cr melt in tender anguish 
over the high wrought scenes of the poet and the 
novelist. 

But when we take a view of the world as it is, 
of our pronenesss to evil, of the constant guard 
our passions and appetites require, of our apti- 
tude to the indulgence of vicious prospensities, 
of the necessity the greater part are under of 
continual exertions to obtain a bare subsistence, 
of the various dangers with which youth of our 
sex in particular are encompassed, we cannot 
hesitate in believing, that quickening the imagi- 
nation, increasing sensibility, and encouraging a 
turn for sentiment, as the term is commonly under 
stood, is only pointing out a flowery path to the 
destruction of temporal, if not eternal happiness, 
unjess the acquirement of solid science, and a 
religious education, form the foundatiun of the 
literary superstructure. 

Every woman of sensibility knows, ftom dear 
bought experience, how acutely the best regula- 
ted heart is sometimes pained; every woman who 
hae become acquainted with herself, must fe¢l 
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_ give them a solid as well as polished education. 
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per to meet him between the hours of six ‘and - 


how necessary it is to collect all the vigor of the 
soul, to keep in subordination the strong emo- 
tions, which grief and joy oftentimes produce. 

It must be the unthankful, but necessary task 
of true friendship, to damp the eager pursuit of 
even mental enjoyments, to regulate and blunt 
in some degree those exquisite feelings 

© Which, like the needle true, 

‘« Turn atthe touch of joy or woe, 

“ But turning tremble too ;” 
else the young enthusiasts will fancy that they | 
must ** agonize at every pore,” or drink continu- 
ally atthe fountain of rapturous enjoyment, alike 
incapable of calm mediocrity of feeling, in joy or 
sorrow. 

When we daily view the many victims to the 
delusions of imagination, to the arbitrary power 
of passions, to the falsehood of men ;—who does 
not feel a wish to raise the minds of women ?— 
It may be done without destroying one charac- 
teristic grace, one female excellence. Let us 


** Let us turn their thoughts, from time to time, 
to religion as their final home. ‘They should be 
taught to fasten on it, as the great anchorage of 
their hopes, and refuge of their sorrows.” ‘ ‘They 
should be taught to revert to it, after all the per- 
plexities, in the round of common occupations, as 
the solace of their cares, the sabbath of their 
labours.” 


THE EVENING FIRE-SIDE. 
rom Carey and Lea's Atlantic Souvenir for 1827 


THE RIVAL BROTHERS, 
A Tale of the Revolution. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF HOBOMOKR. 


Stisa fearful tale—yet true.” 


Concluded. 


* Come to me William,” said the old man, in| 
n clear, firm tone. The youth stepped forward, 
and lowering his hand on his rifle, kneeled at his. 
father’s feet. ‘* My son.” continued he, * here | 
is the sword of your brave old grandfather. It did | 
deadly execution in the French wars; and his | 
hand was clenched around it in his dying hour. | 
It is an heir loom in the family, and should have 
been given tomy oldest boy; but ”’—his voice | 


dreadfully attractive, in the rayless look of the 
corpse before them. It seemed as ifthe very 
dead urged them onward. William would have 
given his life to have returned for a while to his 
friends, to aid and sooth them in this dreadful 
trial; but a longer time than usual had already 
been allowed to the indulgence of personal feel- 
ing, and the sergeant was impatient of delay.— 
The music struck up—and amid sobs and groans 
and-tears, with brave but lacerated hearts, they 
bade a long farewell to their humble homes. 
Sad, sad indeed, was the dwelling of the widow 
Leslie on the ensuing day. Alas! how little do 
we appreciate the courage of our fathers, and 
the fortitude of our mothers, at the soul trying 
period of our revolution. Jn all scenes of public 
distress, woman is compelled to make exertions, 
not the less painful, or the less difficult, because 
they are not performed on the public theatre of 
ofa sympathising world. ‘To fasten the knap- 
sack round a father’s neck, to fill the cartridges 
of a beloved husband, and see him go forth to 
battle when his little ones are crying for bread, 
and his desolate home is left at the mercy of the 
ravager ; to have none left to dig the grave of an 
only son, and to consign him to the cold, damp 
earth, wept over only by the aged and the help- 
less require no ordinary effort of human strerigth. 
Yet such were but every day scenes, during our 
desperate struggle for independence. Mrs. Les- 
lie bore her sorrows with even more firmness. 
than distinguished most women of that period, 
True, she was staid, and sometimes melancholy, 
like one who had left behind her all the verdant 
spots in the wearisome desert of life ; yet she 


| The voice of IF 


was ever active in herduties, ever ready to sym- 
| pathise in the griefs and anxieties of others.— 

rances jost nothing of its mel!odi- 
ous kindness, and the matrons of the village 
looked on her light step with as much pride, as 
they had in the happy days of her childhood; but 
a shadow had passed over the sunshine of her 
face, and when she smiled on her mother, it was 
in the deep sadness of anxious love. 


Months passed away. "The far-off din of battle 


echoes. Inthe new state of the couniry, and at 
that troubled period all comnaunication between 


dangerous. Nothing was known of Joseph since 
his abrupt departure. Whether he had actually 


choked, and for a moment the veteran covered || joined the British forces or merely secreted him- 


his face with his hands, and rested on the hilt of 
the weapon. ‘ Farewell my son, my only son,’’ 
continued he, in a trembling voice, “I can go. 
down tomy grave alone. The God of Israel | 
bless thee, and anoint thee with strength for | 
these times of peril.’ The young soldier pressed | 
fis father’s hand with a convulsive grasp, gave | 
one long, one lingering farewell to the spot 
where his beloved Frances stood by the side of 
her mother, and fearing to trust a single word, 
hastily rejoined his companions. There was not’ 
a dry eye among them, and when they came di- 
rectly in front of Mrs. Leslie’s, all involuntarily. 
uttered a shuddering groan. James Leslie had 

entreated to be bolstered up in his chair, to take 

a last look of his youthful associates. There he | 
gat, pale, wasted and agonizea with pain; his 

head reposing upon his mother’s bosom, and his 
sister standing beside him like a seraph at the 

couch of the dying. An unnatural intensity of 
light poured from his eyes, and he raised his. 
hand ina faint attempt to make a victorious 


flourish, as he exclaimed, ** God will give us the | 
victory.” He started up, with onesudden bound | 
of anguish—his head sunk on his shoulder—the | 


, doubtful. 


self from his infuriated countrymen, remained 
William had not been seen or heard 
of, since the thrilling look of tenderness and pity 
which he gave to Frances, as she stood by the 
side of her lifeless brother; but morning and 
evening, fervent prayers for his safety arose from 
the lips of those, by whom he was so deservedly 
beloved. Left tothe quiet communion of her own 
spirit, Frances found that her affection for him 
had taken deep and vigorous root. 
cecding day increased its power; for it Is ene of 
the strangest perversities of love, that absence 
strengthens it far more than constant presence. 
The memory of his devotedness to her and her 
widowed parent, was associated with every thing 
around her; and each day, some deficiency in 
their househeld comfort, reminded them of the 
industry and kindness, which had so promptly 
supplied their wants. A thousand nameless at- 
‘tentions, trifling in themselves, but invaluable to 
'a woman’s heart, crowded upon her memory.— 
| She sent hima letter, in which this state of feel- 
ing was most frankly expressed, and when one 
tedious week after another passed away, she 
gave herself up to the conviction thatit had nev- 


glazed eyes remained fixed on the youthful band || er reached him. - A brief note did, however, at 


before him; but they saw no longer. 


To the young soldiers there was something 


‘last arrive. Jt contained merely violent. protest- 
‘ations of unalterable attachment, and besought 


a 


came to them, only in broken and uncertain } 


the army and their friends, was dificult and | 


Eech sue-! 


seven, in an adjoining wood. It stated that life 
and death depended on her secrecy, and that 
even her mother must not know of the interview. 

“* Why this mystery,” thought Frances, as she 
read and re-read the singular epistle. ‘ Proba- 


| bly he has stolen from military duty, and detec- 


tion would be death,” said she to herself, “ yet 
surely my mother might know of it.” All her 
conjectures ended inthe supposition that* Wil- 
liam had some good reason, and that she ought 
to comply with his request. Fear never once 
crossed her guileless imagination. William had 
from his cradle, been to her as a brother, and to 
distrust him, was like dreading contagion in the 


{pure balmy air she had breathed from child- 


hood. 

At an early hour she was seen passing through 
the village,—her little, well-known gypsy hat 
lightly resting on a profusion of glossy hair, 
beautiful as a “‘shower of sunbeams.” She had 
given a parting kiss to her mother and Mr. War- 
ner, with a joyousness for which they could not 
account ; and as her slender little figure passed 
along like a vision of light, the neighbours all 
remarked that her smile was brighter, and her 
step far more buoyant than usual. 


} Evening came and she returned not. The 


fears of the anxious mother, increased to dread- 
ful intensity. At last atraveller told of horrible 


| screams which he had heard from the wood. A 


large band of old men, women and children, sud- 
denly collected, and hastened to the spot he in- 
dicated. Alas! the hand of violence had cut 
her down in her youth and beauty! The lovely 
face, still and pale as marble, had yet a shadow 
of the imploring look which last passed over it. 
her long, fair hair was tangled in the shrubbery; 
and the sword which had been atarewell present 
to her lover, lay all bloody at her side. Those 
who heard her mother’s shrick, carried the re- 
membrance of it to their graves. She had en- 
dured much, but her burden was mightier than 
she could bear. She never smiled, after she had 
looked upon that fearful sight. -Her short life 
was but protracted agony; and before three 
months had elapsed, she slept by the side of her. 
murdered daugiter. 


There needed no sybil to point out the assas-. 
sine When the light of their lanthorns first 
fell onthe lifeless being so dear to them all, the 
wretched father of William Warner clasped his 
hands in convulsive agony, and groaned out “Oh 
Joseph! Joseph!” and he indeed it was, whose 
guilty hands had thus madly torn the beauteous 
one from life, and its most enchanting hopes.— 
His hatred of a brother, whose excellence he 
would not imitate, had been greatly increased by 
the transfer of the sword to him, and by aparting 
interview, which he had overheard, between him 
and Frances. Deservedly surpassed in his fath- 
er’s affections, and rivalled in his passionate love, 
his haughty spirit was goaded to the utmost.— 
|The night he left them, he swore to his own soul 
a deep and sure revenge. He sought the Amer- 
,ican camp in the character of a spy; he obtained 
‘accessto the barracks of the unsuspicious Wil- 
‘lam and seizing the fatal sword, which had so 
‘much embittered his malice, he aimed a death 
blow at his only brother. <A struggle ensued, 
and William was well nigh proving victorious, 
when in the voice of his earlier years hie exclaim- 
ed * William !” The sword dropped at his feet! 
he seized it, and before his brother had recover- 
ed from his consternation, Joseph had gone be- 
yond recal. 

This adventure a little softened his ferocious 
nature; and perhaps the dreadful resolution he 


Jen. taken would never have been kept, had not 


an American been brought into the enemy's camp 
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under the imputation of cairying important pa- 
pers to the rebels ; but Frances’ letter by these 
means came into his hand. ‘Stung to the soul 
withjealousy and rage, he again swore the hor- 
rid vow. 

We have already told, how she was decoyed 
into his presence. It matters not what were 
the insults and the heart-cutting words he heap- 
ed upon her. It was a shocking detail, and I 
would fain spare the repitition of it. Suffice itto 
say, he talked with fiend like malignity of love 
crossed and ambition thwarted; he reproached 
her with broken promises and disappointed hopes; 
and when she refused to pollute her soul, with 
false vows, he sealed his oath with blood! 

William lived to hear the agonized tidings.— 
He lived too, again to spare his wicked brother, 
when his sword flourished over him in the tumult 
of battle; but everafter that, he seemed ro rush 
upon his death. After one of the sanguinary 
conflicts which immediately preceded our inde- 

endence, he was found dead in the very centre 
ofthe British army. 


His father lived to extreme old age, as happy |} 


as the sympathy of his countrymen, and a firm 
trustin the Rock of Ages, could make one who 
had passed through such a fiery ordeal. Joseph 
never saw him after the death of Frances Les- 
Jie; but the dépraved wretch survived them all ; 
and it is not many years, since he was seen seat- 
ed onthe road side in Plymouth county, as we 
described him at the commencement of our story. 


THE WORLD TO COME. 


BY BOWRING. 

If all our hopes and all our fears, 

Were prisoned in life’s narrow bound: 
If, travellers through this vale of tears, 

We saw no world beyond ; 
Oh! what could check the rising sigh, 

What earthly thing could pleasure give? 
Oh! who would venture then to die— 

Oh! who would venture then to live! 


Were life a dark and desert moor, 
Where mists and clouds eternal spread 
Their gloomy veil behind, before, 
And tempests thunder over head : 
Where not a sun-beam breaks the gloom, 
And not a flowret smiles beneath ; 
Whocould exist in such a tomb— 
Who dwell in darkness and in death ? 


And such were life, without the ray 
From our divine religion given; 
’Tis this that makes our darkness day— 
-? Tis this that makes our earth a heaven. 
Bright is the golden sun above, 
And beautiful the flowers that bloom : 
And all is joy, arid all is love, 
Reflectea from the world to come. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SPECULATIONS 
OF SCRIBLERUS SECUNDUS, Ese. 
No. lil. 


Quis homo, hic est? quo patre natus? 
Sit facie, sura quali, pede, dente, capillo? 


Horace. 


My friend Horace enquires, ‘Who is he ? is he 
handsome? what colour is his hair?” and his 
questions are appropriate topics for my third 
speculation ; as | may well suppose my fair read- 
ers somewhat curious to have these points ex- 
plained, in respect to a person with the uncouth 
name of Scriblerus Secundus. I do not much like 
to tell my own faults; and the ladies will cer- 
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tainiy excuse me from acting very repugnantly to | 
my wishes: 1 may therefore dispense with saying | 
any thing to my own disadvantage ——hum! it 
would be unreasonable, and unfashionable, for a 
man to bespatter his own character. I will how- 
i ever, notwithstanding this declaration, give them 
a faithful picture of my visible person: recol- 
lect ;—for like other great men, I takethe liberty 
of considering my body as my outer case ; I my- 
self, being invisible, and only perceived by my 
words or writings.—I beg the ladies to believe 
I would make the same supposition, even if I 
possessed a beautiful exterior. It would give me 
exceeding pleasure, to assure the fair critic, of 
my being a handsome man: but nature would 
have her own way, and she gave me an inordi- 
nately-long nose:—so long indeed, that were I 
inclined, like the knight of the rueful counte- 
nance, to take atitle from my phiz, I might de- 
signate myself “ the knight with the long nose.” 
I retract my promise; and I'll not say another 


nose is enough to spoil a bachelor’s fortune. 

I hardly need inform the reader, that my mind 
has a tendency to bound, in quick transition from 
grave to gay.; but I may explain myself on this 
point. I may, possibly be charged with levity; 
with introdtcing mirth too quickly after serious 
subjects ; and with treating these ina light man- 
ner. My manner, J admit, is in some respects | 
unusual ; but is it vicious? WhenI shall speak 
of our religious duties, I shall never jest ; -“* an) 
| atheist’s laugh’s, a poor exchange for Deity of- | 
fended.” When I speak of the bonds which con- 
neet us to the community, I shall always deem 
the subject such as requires serious reflections. 
But when my pen is rambling among the modes 
and fashions, the vices and follies of mankind, 
I let it take its own way; and ifa pleasant idea 
occurs, I present it to the reader, even though 
it be not of a colour with its neighbors. My 
speculations are a register of my thoughts; and 
my manner I mean for a douceur, to make a di- 
dactic pill palatable. If it be levity, it is inno- 
cent: it is a levity which the reader will gener- 
ally find to contain a covered irony, pointed at 
some peccadillo or absurdity. I confess a pen- 
chant towards throwing a hudibrastic light on 
pictures; but virtue’s portrait is not inthe ex- 
hibition. DoT laugh teo loud, or smile too of- 
ten? it is the fault of my disposition; I never 
could see the philosophy of being sad without 
cause: yet if any person will compassionately 
convince me, that mankind are too merry, I will 
try to reform myself: as things are now, the 
sober caviller must pardon me for believing, the 
chords of human life, not too often “tuned to 
notes of gladness’ The world has been filled 
for centuries with moral knight errants, tilting 
in full career at vice; and what have they effec- 
ted? I have enrolled myself among the light 
troops: we lay ambushed, and often succeed in 
cutting off a straggling party; thus we weaken 
an enemy, whom neither we nor they can con- 
quer. 


My fair reader must not suppose I can never 
be grave. Qn proper occasions, I can follow the 
thread of connected reasoning; even if it lead 
me into the labyrinth of metaphysics. I do not | 
scruple to declare openly and boldly my thoughts 
upoa any points. Do you wish to know my reli- 
gious belief? I make no secret*of it. The exis- 
tence of a God I take for granted: I can no more 
question it than I can my own existence: indeed 
Hume, who denies the existence of matter, does 
not venture to contravene the being of a God. 
I never argue with the person that doubts it ; in- 
ferring that his faculties must be of a different 


— 


kind from mine, and therefore, that we could 
come to. no regular conclusion, 


word about my “ personal,”—that unlucky long }) the ' 
‘point: and, as we cannot otherwise know our ob- 


I firmly belicve, the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion; or to express myself philosophically I be- 
lieve, that the supreme intelligence revealed its 
will to man, and that the * Bible” is the revela- 
tion. This I do nottake for granted: I require 
reason. “ When I consider the nature of man, it 
seems probable that a wise being would not have 
placed him in this world without some object; 
and it is not impossible that ‘the intelligence’ 
may have informed him of this object: I thence 
al¥ convinced, that a divine revelation to man is 
possible; and no reasoning can overturn iny con- 
viction of its possibility. A revelation is thus 
possible; is it probable ? When I examine man, 
as he has existed in various ages and in different 
countries, I find his reasoning about the object 
of his existence contradictory; the Stoic, the 
Academic, the Epicurean, the worshipper of My- 
thras, and the follower of Brahma, giving me 
different rules for my conduct, and ak inculca- 
ting a different theory of my nature: I conclude 
that human reason can attain no certainty on the 


ject, L infer, that the author of our nature has 
probably instructed us. I am acquainted with a 
system of religion, purporting to be derived from 
that instruction: I compare it with other sys- 
tems. Its precepts differ essentially from theirs: 
and they agree better with those sentiments, 
which, in our purer moments, at times when our 
passions least affect us, we feel to be most con- 
gruous with our nature. I am thence convine- 
ed, that if any system be founded on divine in- 
struction, this is the system. I learn, that this 
superior and more mental system, (or, as we may 
term it, these more refined ethicks,) had its ori- 
gin, among a people no-ways distinguished for 
refinements; the Jews made no discoveries in 
any other science ; they were immeasurably be- 
hind the Greeks in civilization: shall I believe, 
that in ethicks, a science studied by the Grecian 
sages with ardent devotion, the Jews surpassed 
them so much? It seems to me more probable, 
that the bible is a divine revelation, than that it. 
is an invention of the Jews. I study particular- 
ly the other systems: I find in them somethin 

of our grosser nature; the Gods of classic 
Greece having the passions and feelings of men; 
the Paradise of Mahommed offering such plea- 
sures .2s any debauchee might invent; the ely-. 
sian fields affording such employment as men are 
used to on earth: the same test may be carried 
round the world; may be applied to the halls of - 
Odin, to the flowery plains of our American In- 
dian, and to every religion bat the Christian.— 
Whence comes the pure mental heaven of the 
Bible? is it an invention of human cogitation?— 
Its pleasures are not such asman would imagine: 
When did he conceive delights so foreign to his 
earthly enjoyments? I cannot reconcile the 
christian religion with what, as experience teach- 
es me,man invents. I therefore believe it more 
probably an emanation of the ‘Most High.’~ 
Shall I go on to give reasons for the christian re- 
ligion’s being true? they are almost innumera- 
ble! those enumerated inake a sufficient mass of 
probability to influence a reasonable man. If 
nothing more can be alledged in favor of the 
Bible, 1 am obliged to prefer its religion, or for- 
feit my character as a reasonable man. Many 
probable reasons do not make a certainty; yet 
they may be so strong inducements, that we 
cannot act against them without extreme folly. 
The christian religion is thus very probable: but 
is it certainly true? The arguments for its cer- 
tainty convince me, and thus justify me in mak- 
ing the assertion, ‘I firmly believe it:’ Ishall © 
here offer two of them. 


The Jews possess a book alledged to be pro- 


duced by divine imspiration: it is incontestably 
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curs first of all others: for in the musical gradu- 
“gation of sounds, is expressed almost all the pas- 


ervient, and whose passions and designs they 


- interesting to the philosophic and enquiring mind. 


_ dent to every one who has the siightest taste for 


the flood, and we may reasonably presume, short- 
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of much earlier date than the christian era; and | 
it has not since been altered in a single letter; 
every word and every letter was counted long 
before that era, and the present namber agr¢es 
exactly with the ancient enumeration: there can 
be no doubt of its being composed ages before.the 
birth of Christ. ‘That book fortells the birth, 
the sufferings, the death of Jesus Christ. To 
whom am I to attribute this prophecy? to man? 
impossible! The eye of man hath never yet 
pierced the mist of futurity. I am necessarily 
driven to admit the agency of the Supreme intel- 
jigence. Further, a number of historians relate, 
that they haveseen certain supernatural events: 
their writings are published, and in them they 
appeal to thousands of living persons, wha, they 
aver, were eye-witnesses of those events: the 
account is not contradicted. Other writings, 
coming immediately afterwards, refer to those 
hi.*etians as authorities: and a succession of 
sub._quent authors, referring to preceding ones, 
establish beyond doubt, that those historians real- 
ly wrote at the time alledged. Am I to give 
credit to the supernatural events? If I do not I 
must disbelieve history altogether ; for the chain 


of testimony establishing them is better connect- | 


ed than that to any other ancient event: J] must 
I might deduce many other reasons for 
the ‘ certainty’ of the christian religion; but my 
vbject is attained. The opponent who will con- 
vince me of error must begin by showing me that 
my arguments for the ‘ certainty’ do not esta- 
blish it. .They will then become probabilities, 
and render the probable reasons stronger. He 
can push his victory no farther: the batteries 
erected against Christianity are pointed at its 
certainty: they cannot reach the interior en- 
frenchment, its probability. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


HOURS OF LEISURE—No. II. 
ON NIUSIC. 


Music, is unquestionably, amongst all the vehi- 
eles of communication, in man’s possession— 
the most powerful, ready, and effective. It oc- 


sions and desires; in their proper combination, 
man when in a savage and primitive condition, 
uses them to threaten, command, intreat, or 
soothe; and not only amongst the human species 
are they employed, but also by almost all the in- 
ferior animals, to whose purposes they are sub- 


make known. In this view music is particularly 


But my design in introducing it here, is alone to 
examine it in the state of a science; to view it 
as an instrument of pleasure and luxury; and 
‘treat it as a study worthy of the highest powers 
of the intellect. That time employed in its pur- 
suit, is not unprofitably past away, must be evi- 


the romantic and sublime, or the picturesque and 
deautiful. 
Music, as a science was cultivated anterior to 


ly after the creation of man; in the ‘simplicity 
and ignorance of those ages this, like every other 


must have been exceedingly limited, and the most 


its votaries. 
that station, even later than the era in which 
Moses lived; gradually it advanced tosome slight 
degree of perfection amongst the ancients: but 
-for modern genius was reserved the glory of rais- 
ing it, to its present consummate excellence and 
dignity. It was not until within the last centu- 
ry, that the science reached its highest pinnacle 
_of perfection, elevated by the lofty genius of Han- 
del, Mozart, Hayden and their cotemporaries.— 
| Previous to that period, we believe, the grandeur, 
and solemnity of the Oratorio was unknown and 
unappreciated: its frequent bursts of sublimity 
had not yet struck the ear of man, nor revealed 
to him the majesty and beauty of complicated 
numbers. Since then a Catalani has rivetted 
the attention of astonished thousands, by the un- 
parallelled compass of her voice, and the une- 
qualled wildness and grandeur of her execution ; 
a Storace has charmed overflowing audiences 
with the sweetness and melody of herintonations, 
and a Braham has exhibited to the world talents 
for vocal music, that do honour to the profession 
and exalt the dignity and rank of the science.— 
Besides these gifted personages, thousands have 
arisen to claim e share ofthe laurels, and partake 
of the emoluments, liberally distributed by a dis- 
cerning public to the favourites of genius. Among 
the countries peculiarly honoured with the pres- 
ence of Apollo, Italy stands foremost, and claims 
the first share of distinction, as the birth place 
of those delightful warblers, who enchant the in- 
habitants of less fortunate climes, with the rich- 
ness and beauty oftheir lays. Accustomed from 
infancy to the harmony of sweet sounds, the Ital- 
ian pays the highest degree of attention to mu- 
sic, from the cradle to the grave; in all his actions 
at home, there is a feeling of poetry, and through- 
out his life, he appears dead to every thing ex- 
cept the pleasures and gratifications of melody. 
The air and situation of his climate are congenial 
to romance; the former celebrity and fallen great- 
ness of his land inspire him with sentiments of 
devotion: andthe soft zephyrs which are wafted 
from the Adriatic o’er his shore, together with 
the continually placid sky, the verdant banks and 
quiet calmness of the rivers of Italy, mingle in 
the soul a tenderness and sweetness, combined 
with silent admiration, which cause every foot- 
step to seem as the advance over some enchant- 
ed country, and tincture cach feeling with poetry. 
In addition to these causes, nature has endowed 
him witha more than ordinary sensibility to har- 
monious sounds, and created within his soul a 
taste and talent for musical numbers. With these 
views of his situation we cease to wonder that 
his countrymen should excel in an art, for which 
nature originally designed them, «nd are not as- 
tonished at the progress, which tlie sons of Italy 
have made in their profession, nor at the eclat 


art, remained but in the cradle; thescaleofsounds | which has attended them in every clime. 


natural melody alone occupied the attention of 
For a long time, it was confined to: 


VOL. 


uries, that the soul can enjoy: it is capable of 
arousing its energies to the most daring and ha- 
zardous actions: on the field of battle, its martial 
sound inspires the warrior with a contempt of 


danger, and infuses into his mind a heroic resolu-, 


tion bravely and undauntedly to meet his fate.— 
When the passions are wound up to their highest 
pitch of excitement, the soft influence of melody 
will calm their irritated springs, and convert the 
whirlwind of rage into the balmy zephyr of love 
and tenderness: When conjugal affection is 
disturbed by jealousy’s fell taint, the music brea- 
thing lips of a tender wife, will oft dispel its ma- 
lignant effects, and create a joy beyond all earth- 
ly pleasures ; and when the soul has strayed into 
the paths of crime and wickedness, the solemn 
swell of sacred harmony, will sometimes melt 
down the unformed resolutions, of the noviciate 
in sin, and return him to the bosom of his Fa- 
ther and his God. W. X. Y: 


RESPECT FOR FEMALES. 


The following is one of the most elegant 
sketches which we recollect ever to have seen: 
It is rich in figure, chaste and delicate in style, 
and highly refined in sentiment. 

“J dislike the man, who deliberately trifles 
with the affections of a woman. TI would rather 
Shake hands witha highwayman than with a 
gentleman who has sacrificed to his own vanity 
the life-long happiness of an inexperienced girl. 
I fear this sort of conduct has never yet been suf- 
ficiently reprobated, and females toooften betray 
the rights of their sex by accepting with pride 
the homage of a man who has beome notorious 
for the conquest and desertion of their sisters— 
as if hismercy and love could be depended upon, 
who has ence been cruel to an affectionate wo- 
man! The world laughs, and stores of lying prov- 
erbs and stupid jests on the briefness of woman’s 
love are administered: but you will find if your 


| heart be net hardened by selfishness, that thig 


will be in vain. Perhaps you had no intention of 
being serious, you only flirted, tried to be agree- 
able and to please for thé moment; you had no 
conception that your behaviour could be miscon- 
strned, and you shudder at the bare thought of 
earning the icy damnation of aseducer. It ma 
be so, for there is a descent to the hell of seduc- 
tion though that descent is perniciously easy, 
and 


Nemo repente, fuit turpissimus ;” 


but what if, while you were meaning nothing your 
trifling created anguish, your sport became death 
to the poor object of it? When by exclusive at- 
tentions you have excited aregard, by the devel- 
opement of talent or by the display and devotion 
of personal graces you have fascinated the mind 
and the heart when by the melting and the sink- 
ing eye, the faultering voice, the ferwid tone, the 
retained hand, you have awakened the passion 
you cannot lay—when you have wilfully done this 
in the cold blood of vanity and it suits your con- 
venience or your sated coxcombry to finish the 
scene by altered mein, @ distant courtesy, or an 
expression of surprise at tne expected effects of 
your civility—will you be able to quiet your con- 
science with a jest! Will you sleep on an adage 
of fools and a lie of your own? Whatif the poor 


being, whose hope you have changed into despair | 


—whose garden you have blasted with mildew 
and rust—whose heaven you have darkened for 
evermore—shall suffer in silence, striving to bear 


Music is undoubtedly, one of the greatest lux-{ her sorrow, praying for cheerfulness, pardonine” 
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without forgetting you, till the worm has eaten | 
through to the jife,:nd the body is emaciated | 
which you have led in the dance, the voice bro- | 
ken on which you have hung, the face wan which | 
you have flattered,and the eyes frightfully bright 
with a funeral lustre which used to laugh radian- 
cy and hope and love when they gazed upon you? 
What if a prouder temper, a more ardent imagi- | 
nation, and a stronger constitution, should lead 
to spite and impatience and recklessness of good 
and ill—if a hasty and loveless marriage should 

be the rack of her soul, or the provocative of her 

sin! Is there mandragoracould drug you to sleep. 
while this was on your memory, or does there 
really live a man who could triumph in such bit- | 
ter woe, 


“But 
verium et mutabile semper . 
Femina.” 


O, believe it not! For the dear sake of our house- 
hold gods, call it and cause it to be a lic! Be ye! 
sure that coquets are the refuse of their sex, and | 
were only ordaiued*to correspond with the cox- 
combs of ours. Women have their weaknesses, 
and plenty of them, but they are seldom vicious 
like ours; and as to their levity of heart, who 
shall compare the worldly skin-deep fondness of 
a man withthe one rich idolatry of a virtuous 
girl? A thousand thoughts distract, a thousand 
passions are a silbstitute for the devotions of a 
man; but to love is the purpose—to be loved the 
consummation—to be faithful the- religion of a 
woman; it is her all in all, and when she gives 
her heart away, she gives a jewel which, if it does. 
not make the wearer richer than Cresus will 
leave the giver poor indeed.” B. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


4 Sequel to the Fanve which appeared in the 
Album of the twenty-fifth of October last, over 
the signature of your correspondent Hacrenvus. 


After the degradation of the jackass for his 
presumption and imposition, and his expulsion 
from the august assembly, the elephant arose 
with all the dignity and majesty of a brute coun- 
sellor, and proposed, that the sage advice, as in 
the third proposition, given by the wolf, who 
had in the rencounter with the rebel tiger, in de- 
fiance of his majesty, his lawful sovereign, the 
lion, received a wound which disabled him from 
attending this convention, should be adopted, 
and immediate measures taken to raise an ade- 
quate force to insure the success of the enter- 
prise. This motion was reccived with acclama- 
tion, and unanimously, agreed to. 

An imposing military force was soon organiz- 
ed, and his majesty, the lion, in his own proper 
person, took the command of his legion of ho- 
nour. A battle soon ensued, and the contest 
was decided, the rebel tiger and his rebel army 
was dispersed, and their commander slain in the 
conflict. Peace was the immediate consequence, 
and it was the pleasure of his majesty to cause 
his royal proclamation to be issued, granting a 
general amnesty te such of his misguided sub- 
jects as had survived the battle, upon condition 
that they would return to their former allegi- 
ance. . The royal pardon was accepted, and har- 
mony again reigned throughout his majesty’s 
dominions. | 
But in the course of 


human events his royal 
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majesty the lion, sickened and died, and upon 
his demise, all beasts flocked to his den to con- 


dole with the lionesss, his royal relict, who made | 


the mountains and the forests resound with her 
loud cries. 


After the usual compliments, they proceeded 


to the election of a king; the crown of the de- | 


ceased monarch being placed in the midst of the 
assembly. His heir apparent being too young, 
and weak to sustain the royal dignity, to which 
so many creatures, stronger than himself, had 
put in their claim. 


Delay the election until my growth will ena- 


ble me to assume the royal diadem, said his high- | 


ness, and then you shall find that I can fill the 


|throne, and make my subjects tremble in my 


turn. In the mean time I'll study the heroic ac- 
tions of my royal father, in hopes that one day I 
may equal him in glory. 

For my part, said the leopard, I insist on my 
right to the crown, to the exclusion of the heir 
apparent, as I resemble the late king more than 
any other candidate. 


I, on the other hand, cried the bear, will main- 
tain, that I had injustice done me when his late 


VARIETY. 


Maid vs Widow.—An article of traffic very pre- 
valent among the Turcomans will strike the rea- 
der as curious and unique. The Turcoman buys 
his wife, and it is said, will give in the proportion 
of ten to one, more for a widow than a maid. A 
lady that has been married and acquired any de- 
gree of celebrity for skill in houeswifery, will 
bring from two to four thousand rupees. The 
#erage price of a maiden, unskilled in the econ- 
omy of a household, is from two to four hundred 
only. 


A Fable.—“ A gadding bee, being delighted 
with a web which a spider was finishing, reques- 
ted him to weave hima cloak of the same texture, 
and proposed paying him in honey. The spider 
' consented—the cloak was made, and two of the 
hive were sent loaded with honey to bring it.— 
‘The fashion took with most of the bees—they 
must barter with the spider—they must all have 
cloaks, particularly those who were fonder of 
gadding than of making honey. A few of the 
industrious, dissatisfied with the measure, urged 
the following argument :—Many of our labouring 
hands, said they, will be taken off to traffiie with 
the spiders—others in visiting to show their flim- 
sy finery ; the industrious must do double labour; 


our stock will be reduced, and the hive will want 
for that honey which you are sporting away for 
cob-web garmeuts. This argument had no ef- 
fect—the trade was pursued through summer— 


majesty was preferred before me: I am asstrong, 


as undaunted, and as blood-thirsty as he was, }\as usual through the winter, and in the's 
besides, I am master of an art which he could} were without supplies. 


never attain to, I mean that of climbling trees. 
L appeal, said the elephant, to the judgment of 
this august assembly, ifany one here present can, 
with any colour, boast of being so tall, portly, so 
robust or sedate as I am. 
I am the noblest, the most beautiful creature 
of you all, said the horse. 


And I the most political, said the fox. 

And I the swiftest in running, said the stag. 

But where will you find, said the monkey, a 
a king more agreeable, more ingenious, and more 
entertaining thanI am? I would each day di- 
vert my subjects ; besides, I am the picture of 
man, who is lord of the universe. 


The assembly, after mature deliberation, con- } 


ferred the crown on the elephant, as he was both 
strong and wise, and not only free from the cru- 
el temper of the beasts of prey, but from the va- 
nity and self-conceit which too many are tainted 
with,—that is, of always seeming to be what in 
reality they are not. GRIMALKIN. 


Specimen of poetry in the Atlantic Souvenir for 1827. 
SONNET—THE BURIED MAID. 


And they have laid thee in thy narrow cell, 
Maid of the beauteous brow! for the cold clay 
To be thy bridegroom, "till the eternal day, 
When the loud trump its judgment peal shall swell, 
Sobe it—what the Almighty dooms is well. 
But who that saw thine eye’s bright glances play, 
Thy cheek’s fine flush, that mock’d the bloom of May, 
So late—could dream of death’s dissolving spell? 
To rapture Love had sung—“ the blissful hour 
Soon will I lead along with Hymen’s train, 
To bless the blushing a and the swain,” 
And Hope believed an lighted up her bower. 
Sudden the scene was changed—the radiant flower 
Sunk its sweet head, and love’s glad song was vain. 


—_ 


the stock was exhausted in the fall—they slept 
pring 


The Moral must be obvious to all. 


A Riddle.—A gentleman who was paying his 
addresses to a lady, at length summoned up suffi- 
cient courage to ask if they were agreeable to 
her, and whether he might flatter himself with a 
chance of ultimate success?—The lady replied 
“* Stripes,” telling the gentleman to transpose the 
letters so as to form out-sfthem another word, 
which word was heranswer! The reader who can 
find out the word, need never fear being nonplus- 
sed by a lady: those who cannot, must either 
| wait till they overcome the difficulty, or may give 

up all thoughts of wooing. 

Perhaps, ‘‘ persist” is the cabalistical word, for 
we al] know that perseverance is a virtue. “A 
faint heart never won a fair lady.” 


-Industrious Females.—At thelate annual show 
and fair at Providence, awards to the amount of 
196 dollars were made to ladies, for household - 
manufactures. Among other articles exhibited, 
were two boxes of Laces, from the Newport 
school, comprising 2 dresses, 8 caps, 2 tippets, 
| 3 handkerchiefs, and 9 veils, the work of 24 young 

ladies of the school, attracted the admiration of 
all who saw them. One of the pieces, (a veil) 


| by Miss Adeline Friend, was wrought with 96 


different stiches, 


You and your, perpetually introduced into fa-~ 
miliar conversation, have a bad effect. They re- 
mind one of Mrs. Hannah Glass, of - culinary 
memory—** when you have made your water to 
boil, then put your pudding in your pot.” 


_ “ Gentlemen,” said a driil sergeant at a dinner 
given to his men, in the early part of the late- 
war, “T’ll give you a toast,—May the Stradly 
Volunteers, whom I have the honour to address, 
be the terror of the whole world.” 


Sir Isaac Newton.—The wouderful sagacity 


|) and discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton being the 


subject of conversation in a mixedcompany, some 


G..W.C;. knowing person observed that he thought the 
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ler, has been issued. It contains twenty-three closely prin- 


“hours of departure oud arrival—towns through which they 


“ It is, we believe, the only work of the kind published in 


Fund Society at their Hall, was most numerously attended, 


- Publisher, with as long a string of et cetteras as could be 


now, however, we are in a fair way of getting into pleasant 


" editorial department which the subject requires. 


philosopher must have had intercourse witha de- 
mon. “Aye,” said a shrewd feilow, “tlrat he had, 
and I can tell you his name, it was Demon-stra- 
tion.” 


Refutation.—A strange sort of story has been 
in circulation for a fortninght or more, that the 
renowned Col. M. has something in his head 
more than people generally are aware of. We 
are authorized to say there is nothing in it. 
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C. X. C.; Scriblerus Secundus, Esq. No 4; Scrutator 
and an Essay on Marriage, 7. are filed for insertion—to this 
last we take the liberty of prefixing an additional Z. to dis- 
tinguish it from other original articles that have appeared 
in this paper under the same signature. 

Junius, we are inclined to think, is not original—will he 
satisfy us on this point ? 

Several original favours received this week, we have 
not yet found leisure toexamine--they will be duly atten- 
<jed to. 


The 9th No. of the Stage Register, published once in two 
months, as a snpplement to the Boston American Travel- 


ted octavo pages, giving a full account of the principal 
iifes of Stages, Steam Boats, and Canal Packets in the 
New England States, and the State of New York—their 


pass, fare, Cistance of routs, &c. 


this country. - We have left a copy of it with Mr. Sander- 
son, at the Merchants’ Coffee House for examination. 


The Concert on Tuesday evening given by the Musical 


indeed the room, ainple as are its accommodations, was so 
c:owded, that several persons fainted, and many others ex- 
perienced great inconvenience. The Misses Gillinghams, 
Miss L: especially, sustained the high credit they had 
previously acquired. 


Much interest is excited to learn the result of the elec- 
tion in New York. Gov. Clinton appears to have so far a 
small majority; but the latest accounts render his election 
wery doubtful. We await the result with anxiety. 


To Printers.—The editor of the ‘‘ Guernsey Times,” 


printed at Cambridge, Ohio, wishes to dispose of his esta- 


blishment. The materials belonging thereto are all nearly 


new, and in considerable variety. There are 450 sub- 
scribers, and a reasonable portion of job work. The whole 
may be had without the payment of any money for two 
years. Address C. P. Beatty. 


AN APOLOGY. 

(<> For two months past the printer of the Ataum has 
been rendered by indisposition, unable to attend to the du- 
ties of his office. This is an event which has thrown on 
the proprietor of the Album the various, complicated and 
uncongenial duties and anxieties of Editor, Printer, and 


wished by any reasonable eneiny; requiring the exercise of 
as much prudence, patience, and perseverance as Jobhim- 
self could ever have possessed; and, unluckily for us, a far 
greater share than all“ flesh is heir too.” As the tide sets: 


waters, where, in the enjoyment of some little share of self- 
possession, we shall be able to pay that attention to our, 


Messrs. Carey & Lea will commence on the Ist of March, 


‘Maitre, and are said to possess great merit. 


- 


1827, thepublication of The American Quarterly Review, 
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Mr. Walsh, we presume, will become its editor. There is 
no deficiency of literary talent in this city, and the total 
absence of a work of this kind has long been a subject of 
regret and surprise. The undertaking has fallen into able 


hands, and there remains not a question of its entire suc- 
cess, 


The Rev. T. Flint has issued proposals for publishing a 
Monthly Magazine, in Cincinnati, Ohio, to be devoted to 
literature and science. Mr. Flint is the author of * Recol- 
lections of a ten years residence in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi” and “ Frances Berrian.” 

This “ Queen City” of the West is advancing witha 
rapidity which is truly surprising. Almost every mail 
brings with it some striking evidence of its growing iimport- 
ance. 


Literary Cadet.—We are very much gratified with the 
notice that the editor of this popular journal takes of the 
productions of Mrs. Muzzy. With a sweeter poetess, or a 
more amiable lady, we have never had the honour of an 
acquaintance; and we trust she will pardon us for thus 
publicly expressing our admiration for her genius, and es- 
teem for her chagacter Rhode Island may well be proud 
of her brightest daughter. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to 
say, that Mrs. M. is our pensive correspondent Harriet, 
whose fugitive pieces are not inferior to those of the cele 
brated Mrs. Hemans.—Vew York Mirror. 


The Silver Cup.—To Mrs. Wells, of Boston, 
has been awarded the silver cup, prepared by the 
managers of the Nashville theatre, for the wri- 
ter of the best poem, to be spoken on the opening 
of their house. It is a spirited composition, and 
shall have a place in our poetical corner next 
week.- This is the same lady who received the 
Grecian cross from the Chatham theatre, and 
one of the prizes of the Mirror last winter.— 
Boston is not to be outdone. The females of 
that city will shortly become as celebrated for 
their genius as they ever have been for their ac- 
complishments and beauty.—ZJbid. 


The Tear of Gratitude.—This chaste and 
beautiful song is again going the rounds of the 
newspapers, f. r the ninety-ninth time, after hay- 
ing crossed the Atlanffc, and been translated in- 
to several languages. It was attributed to 
Moore and others, by the English editors; but 
now as it has neither signature, date, or any 
thing else, by. which the awthor can possibly be 
traced—perhaps it would not be amiss to place 
the name of Samuel Woodworth after the title. 
What think you of it, masters ?”—Jbid. 


Carey and Lea have just issued a beautiful 
little volume, entitled Russian Tales. They are 
translated from the French of Count Xavin de 


Byron’s Grave.—This is the title of a new po- 
etical work just published in Boston. It is dedi- 


cated to Dawes, the poet; and is said to bea pro- 
duction of uncommon merit. 


The ‘*Memorial.”—A work under the above 
title is about to be issued from the press of Messrs. 
True and Greene, Boston, intended as a “* Christ- 
mas or New Year's present.” We have seen 
the engravings intended for the work, and some 
specimens of its typographical execution and feel 
warranted in pronouncing them as ele gant as any 
we have ever seen from the American press. 

Lit. Cadet. 


A gentleman in Washington City Advertises 
proposals for publishing a new work on Rheto- 
ric, It is to contain “a complete classification 


[From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1827.] 
THE ROSE UPON THE LEA. 


From Goeth——by Geo. Bancroft. 
A boy beheld a lovely rose, rose upon the lea! 
Fair as morn when first it glows; 
Near to see the flower he goes, 
And right pleased was he, 
Rose, sweef rose, sweet crimson rose,,. 
Rose upon the lea! 


Said the boy: I'll pluck the now, 
Rose upon the lea! 

Said the rose: I'll prick the so, 
Thou'lt remember me for we, 

And I will not suffer thee, 

Rose, sweet rose, sweet crimson rose, 
Rose upon thelea! 


And the boy, he plucked it rude, 
Rose upon the lea! 

Though the rose pricked all it could, 
Oh! and ah! they did no good, 
Gathered it must be. 

Rose, sweet rose, sweet crimson rose, 
Rose upon the lea! 


3 From the Baltimore Patriot. 


A boy beheld a little pig, pig upon the lea? 
Fat, to roast he thought it fit, 

Nicer, ne’er was put on spit, 

And right pleased was he. ; 

Pig, squeal pig, poor little pig, 

Pig upon the lea! 


Saidthe boy: I'll catch thee now, 
Pig upon the lea ! 

Said the pig: I'll kick the so, 
Thow'lt remember me for wo, 

| And I -will not suffer'thee. 

Pig, squeal pig, poor little pig, 
Pig upon the lea! 


And the boy he grasped it rude, 
Pig upon the lea! 

Though the pig kicked all it could, 
Oh! andah!! it did no good, 
Roasted it must be!!! ~ 
Pig, squeal pig! alas! poor pig, 


Pig upon the lea! PARODY. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
SUMMARY. 

The famous Automaton chess player has arriv- 

ed in this city, and will soon be exhibited. 
A teamnster recently passed through the streets 
of Baltimore with a cap on his head, made of a 
hornet’s nest. The Patriot says many people 
were surprised to see how calm a man could be 
with a hornet’s nest about his ears. 

In the State of New York, Rev. J. F. Sher- 
merhorn recovered one thousand dollars of Rev. 
H. V. Wyckoff, for slander; but relinquished 
it. 

Capt. John D. Henley, of the U. 8. Navy, has 
been appointed to the command of the Baltimore 
station. 

Gov. Clinton has issued a second proclamation, 
offering specific rewards for the apprehension and 
conviction of the persons who carried Morgan 
out of the state, and a reward of $200 for any 
authentic information of the place to which he 
has been conveyed. | 

The persons who destroyed the printing office 
of the Colonial Advocate, at York, U. C. in June 
last, have been tried, and the jury gave a verdict 


of elegant rhetorical figures, in prose and verse, 
from the classic writers of Great Britain and 
America.” 


of 625/. ($2500) for the plaintiff. 
* Out of 175,000 inhabitants in the city of New 


York, there are but 16 coloured persons entitled. 
to vote. | | 
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‘ galt mine of Szaltina, a natural stream of hydro- 
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Erie Canal.—The amount of toll received by 
the Collector at Rochester during the month of 
October, was seventeen thousand seven hundred 
and eigtty-two dollars. 

The Governor of New Jersey has issued his 
proclamation recommending Thursday, the 7th 
day of December, to be observed in that State as 
a day of public prayer andshanksgiving. 

Governor Morrow has issued his proclamation, 
appointing Thursday, the 30th of November, to 
be set apart for a day of Public Thanksgiving and 
praise, in the State of Ohio. | 

Marrying a Step-daughter.—A man has been 
convicted and sentenced in Maryland, for marry- 
ing the daughter of his late wife. They were 
residents of Baltimore and attempted to evade 
the law by going to Pennsylvania to have the 
ceremony performed. . 

Quite comfortable.—At Quebec, on the 23d. 
ult. there had been no ice thicker than a dollar, 
and there was a prospect of a fine open fall. We 
suppose they don’t call it winter till the ice is a 
yard thick. 

Cotton Factory at Dover, Ms. employs 1000 
persons; another, four times as large, is finishing, 
and will employ 4000 hands; and both, will use| 
5000 bales of Cotton per year: Great Falls Fac- | 
tory employs 1000 persons. 

‘It is surprising to find how nature keeps pace 

with air—the Times of Friday informs us that 
there has been discovered in Hungary, in the 


gen gas, which has been received and conduct- 
ed by pipes, by which the mine is now lighted, 


Effects of Opposition.—Persons can travel from 
Bristol to York, England, for the sum of one 
shilling and sixpence! <A few years since the 
price was three guineas. 

The theatre at Gesport, Engiand, has been 
purchased for the purpose of being converted in- 
toa place of worship, in the independent inter- 
est, under the pastoral care of the Reverend Mr. 
Macconnel}. 

Washington Irving. —The report in Black- 
weod, that Washington Irving intended marry- 
ing tbe quandam wife of Napoleon, appears to 
be a fabrication. 

During the Westmoreland election, 80 rounds 
of beef and 100 rounds of ham were only two 
among the numerous items daily sent out from 
I.outher castle. Two oxen, ten sheep, and a 
great number of lambs were slaughtered every 
day. 

The Lieutenant who broke his ship on Ply- 
mouth breakwater, has been broken himself. 

A Lodge of Masons in Baltimore has issned 
proposals for publishing a weekly paper under 
the titleof ‘ The Record of Masonry and Lite- 
rary Gazette.” 

Fashionable Boarding School.—Gymnastic ex- 
ercises have been introduced at some girls school. 


It would be quite a sight to see a dozen of fine 
lively rosy-cheeked girls, boxing one another for | 
exercise, with their school-mam looking on, and 
guiding their movements.~—National Advocate. 


A prospectus wasissued afew daysago in Pa-: 
ris, for the establishment of a joint stock ice Com- | 
pany, but met with a very cold reception. 

Mr. Miller, the young American who has been 
for the last three years in the service of the! 
Greeks, has arrived at Boston. 

4s it should be.—A Miss Matilda Bohun, of | 

Mercer county, (Ky.) has recovered three thou- 
sand dollars damaces, in an action of slander 
against James Cardwell. 
_ Paris:—There are in this city 520 watchma- 
kers, who employ about 2056 workmen, end pro- | 
duce annually 80,000 gold watches, 40,000 si!- 
ver watches, and. 15,000clocks, the whole wen 
about 19,755,000francs. 


| Mr. Witherton, who, however nervous and hen- ; 


Speaking ofthe recent proceedings at Batavia, | 
|, Sanford, late Mrs. Holman is in the company. 


New York, the Boston Traveller says, 

Te whole transaction from beginning to end 
is looked upon by all parties in that region, as 
the most strange and unaccountable that perhaps 
ever occurred in this country. One of the most 
veteran and intelligent editors in the state and 
a member of the Fraternity too, says ‘the whole 
proceeding if not wiped cif will be a foul stain 
upon their characters—an outrage upon the rights 
of citizenship and humanity—a violation of the 
law of natural liberty—and an insult to a sister 
state, in the person ofone of her citizens.” 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Mr. L. Heyl, a native of this city, who has 
been playing at the Circus for some time past 
with considerable success, takes his benefit this 
evening at the Olympic Theatre. Mr. H. isa 
young gentieman of respectability and talent.— 
In low comedy he has frequently been very suc- 
cessful, and as a singer he is acknowledged to 
possess no ordinary powers. The laughable 
farce of the Sleep Walker, which forms a part of 
the evening’s entertainment, will afford Mr. H. 
an opportunity of displaying his imitative pow- 
ers; he will, sing some of his best sentimental 
‘and comic songs, and we hope his exertions will 
meet with a liberal reception. 


Mr. Kean appeared at the Park Theatre, New 
York, on Monday last, in Richard HI. Mrs. 
Barnes, at the same time, played Queen Eliza- 
beth. Mr. Adams, a young amateur, of const- 
derable promise, who recently played Hamlet at 
the Park Theatre, played Rolla, in Pizarro, and 
Young Wilding in the Liar, yesterday evening, 
the 14th, for his own benefit. 

The ‘engagements ef Mr. Cooper and Mrs. 
Duif at Baltimore, terminated on Saturday last. 

Mrs. Duff had an overflowing house at her 
benefit on Saturday evening—the very best this 
season. A call having been made for her re-ap- 
pearance, she consented to perform Mrs. Haller 
on Monday night in the Stranger. In this cha- 
racter she is unrivalled. 

The Baltimore Patriot says of Mrs. Duff, that 
in deep tragedy and the higher walks of the ge- 
neral drama, particularly the pathetit, this ac- 
complished lady is acknowledged to be unrival- 
ledon the American stage. 

Mr. Pelby is engaged at the Baltimore Thea- 
tre. 

Macready’s performances are so wellapproved 
in Boston, that the tickets for the best seats are 
disposed of by auction. 


We observe that Paul Pry is to be rqpeated 
to-night. This is certainly a very good thing, 
ang possesses some satire keen and critical” 
but does Mr. Jefferson conceive his author cor- 
rectly? We think not. Paul Pry appears to 
be one of your real hangers-on, and droppers-in 
at gentlemen’s houses and public Inns. Now, 
to be qualified forsuch a character, he must, at 
least, put cn the dress and address of a gentle- 
man, whatever his prying propensities and ‘inys- 
terious behaviour may be; for, most assuredly, 


pecked, and Colonal Hardy,-however tinctured 
with the manners of the camp, with their ne- | 
phews, are country gentlemen in the higher cir- | 
cles of society, would not admit Paul, inthe cos- | 
tume and with the manners of a clownish vaga- | 
bond, into their houses; much Jess invite him to 
dine and spend the day with them. Neither] 
would the post. deliver letters directed to Miss 
Hardy, to Paul, without some authority derived 
from his gentlemanly appearance, as he had no 


going to Boston inthe course of the winter. Mrs. 


Young Theatricals.—If the Theatre can be ob- 
tained (says a Savannah paper) Mr. Phillips's 
Academy will shortly perform Home's tragedy of 
Douglas, for the benefit ofthe Savannah Female 
Asylum. 


LITERARY PRIZES. 
Theproprietor of the Pxi.apeLpH1a ALBUM 
intends distributing the following literary prizes. . 
| The merit of the pieces to be decided by a com- 
“mittee of literary gentlemen of Philadelphia, viz: 


For the best original Tale, rirry potuars in cash, or a 
Gold Medal of the same value. 


For the second best original Tale, in cash, 
ora Gold Medal of the same value. 


For best original Essay, risry poLuars in cash, or a 
Gold Medal of the same value. 


For the second best original Essay Twenty poLars in 
cash, or a Gold Medal of the same value. 


For the best original Poem, not exceeding one hundred 


THIRTY DOLLARS in cash, or a Gold Medal of the same 
value. : 


For the second best original Poem, not exceeding one hun- 


dred lines, TWENTY DOLLARS in cash, or a Gold Medal of 
the same value. 


_ To be forwarded, free of expense, to Tuomas C. Crarxr, 
proprietor of “ The Album and Ladies’ Weekly Gazette,” 
Philadelphia, as follows :—The Tales on or before the first 
day of December next.—The Essays on or before the 
twentieth day of January next—and the Poems on or be- 
fore the twenty-second day of Feb. next, each article to be 
accompanied with a sealed note, containing the writer’s 
name and address, which will in no case be opened, unless 
a premium be awarded to the writer thereof. 


MARRIED, 


On, fifth day, the 2d inst. at Friend's M eeting 
House, Arch street, Elisha Townsend, to Eliza- 
beth W. Haydock, both of this city. 


Mr. John D. Forrest, to Miss Mary Gesh, all 
of this city. 


Mr. A. G. Richard, to Miss Ellen M. Snyder 
both of this city- 

Captain George M'Call, to Miss Mary “inn H. 
Hughes, both of this city. 

r. D. Stackhouse, to Mrs. Cathari ’ 

of the Notthern Liberties. 

Mr. Evan W. Grubb, to Miss Sarah Ann Gil- 
mer, all of this city. . 

Mr. John J. Louge,to the amiable Miss Maria 
Yeager, both of this city. 

John M.S. Baker, to Margaret, daughter of 
the late Zaccariah Endress. all of this city. 

Capt. Oliver Brooks, to Miss Sarah Cornish 
— of James Cornish, Esq. both of this 
city 

At Easton, Michael Weaver to Miss Catharine 
hn B. 

r. John B. Fry, to Miss Susa : . 

ter of Paul 

Alexander Yearly, Esq. to Miss Ann Ashmead, 


sister of the Hon. John Johnson, C} ] 
the State of Maryland. aera 


A Mr. Fry was last week married to a hiss 


Spratt. The lady must see that her c 
has ‘no other fish to fry. Sie 


DIED, 


On Saturday evening, Lenard Hocker, aged 
35 years. 

Mrs. Harriet Direy. 

On Thursday morning, the 9th inst. manda 
Mary, infant daughter of Abraham Marshall. 

Near Easton, Miss Schneider, inthe 17th year 
ofherage. 

In Pottstown, Pa. Mr. Patrick Hanley, in the 
80th year of his age. 

On the 14th ult. at Dover, Del. Kemp Roberts, 


other to receive them.—Baltimore Patriut. 
_The company of the La Fayette Circus are h 


Esq. Attorney at Law, inthe 28th year of his 
age. 
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OBIGINAL POBTBY. 


a Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


STANZAS. 

That fragile harp whose trembling touch 

So oft hath sooth’d my bosom’s pain, 
And those sad notes I’ve lov’d so much, 

Thou say’st J ne’er must wake again. 
Kind lady, bid me not forsake 

The tones that once were dear to theé; 
For, O! those chords to sadly wake, 

Is all that’s left to pain and me. 


In vain I seck the summer bower, 
. Beneath the woodbines pleasing shade, 

Where oft, for many a joyous hour, 

fir former days of youth I’ve play’d ; 
That summer bower is still as green 

As in those days "twas wont to be; . 
But ’neath its shade no more is seen 

The formsthat once were dear to me. 


And when these eyes I sadly raise, 
Perchance some friendly face to view, 
Tt only meet the strangers gaze, | 
A stranger’s form niv steps pursue. 
No voice will answer to my call, 
No form of love these eyes can see ; 
And when the tears of sorrow fall, 
~ There is no eye to weep with me. 


And in this breast such thoughts of pain 
Arise, as ne’er [’ve felt before : 
Then, lady, bid me not again, 
To sound those plaintive notes no more; 
For O! "this throbbing heart must break, 
And cold this trembling hand must be, 
Ere it shall cease to sadly wake 
The tones so dear to pain and me. 
iVest Point, Sept. 1825. Harp oF Tut Isue. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘s The green grass waves over the departed brave, and 
here aud there the sweetest sweet-briers | ever saw, have 
risen up to beautify and adorn the spot, One rose bush, 
one solitary rose bush, grows near the right bastion where 
the gallant Williams, M‘Donough, and Watmough behav- 


_ ed so nobly, and where the fierce and intrepid Drummond 


met his fate; and many a thistle rises in remembrance, as 
it were, of the brave Caledonians, who fell in the siege, and 
at. the storming of Fort Erie!” ' 


STRANGER. 
Show me where they rest, 
Who toil’d in glory’s field, 
Who fought on Erie’s breast, 
With sword, and plume, and shield? -. 
| NATIVE. | 
O’er some the green grass waves— 
Unknown where others be— 
And o'er the few remember’d graves 
Bloom rose and sweet brier tree! 
See hardy thistles spring, 
_ ‘Where Scotland's wasriors sleep, 
And yearly at their withering 
Winds sigh, and waters weep! 


STRANGER. 
And say ye these are all 
Coinmemorates their worth ? 


i Who jreely stray’d from bower and hall, 


From kindred, home, and hearth? 
No monumental stone 


Perhaps ye think your hearts alone 
Should keep their memory’s b!oom ! 


NATIVE. 
Yes. stranger !—while we tread 
The earth they died upon, 
Neath Freedom’s waving banners led, 


We'll weep for the Patriots gone! Rosa. 
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THE SEE-SAW. 
1 saw a plank well balanced on a fence 
By two blith urchins. Then they climb’d the rails, 
And, on the plank, each side, one took his seat; 
Then, tow’rds the endseach younker cautious moved. 
At length upon the extremities they sat :—— 
And upwards ene arose, and smiled to see 


Himself so lofty, and his mate so low; 
Yet, while he siniled, himself began to fall, 


And up arose hismate. but then he laughed 

To find himself so low—his friend so high. 

So still he laughed, and his companion laughed ; 

W hether up or down, both shook their heads for joy. 
But ah! whenever pleasure lights his lamp, 

Old disappointment strives to blow it out; 

See this confirm’d. One, coming to the ground, 


| Caught at a switch to wave around his head. 


Oh, foolish boy ! his balance thus he lost, 

And tumbled from his seat. When this was done 
His friend was soaring at a perilous height, 

So down amain he rushed with armsa-kimbo. 

I thought to see the big round tear roll down 

His chubby cheeks, and hear a child’s reproach. 
Not so:—-that urchin was as scarce of tears, 

As a crocodile of feeling; and he laughed, 

Yes, still he laughed ! and louder thay before, 
And his companion laughed with all his might; 
So that if any sides were hurt at all, 

’Twas rather by the laughter than the fall. 


The world’s a see-saw—I beheld two friends 
Who mounted it together. One uprose, 
And why ?—bvecause his hapless friend went down. 
Nature has often proved to demonstration , 
, That lofty stations tend to make one dizzy. 
And s@it proved with him who soared aloft, 
He got so turn’d, he could not see his friend, 
And was too wise to call him, for he knew . 
That sound ascends the easiest. 

: Sages say, 
And I confirm it, all things here are mutable ; 
Down sunk the high ! and, as he sunk, uprese, 
Curling his lip, contemptuous, him he scorned. 


Trade is a see-saw—I beheld a trader 

Striving to gain a bargain; but, alas! 

He lost his centre, and was overthrown. 

And then his partner, who was looking round 

With gaping mouth, tumbled, and bit his tongue. 
But oh! he could compare not with my boys, 
For he began to swear, and talk abusive, 


And call his partner fool! 


To mark the heroes tomb ? 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


BLAME NOT THE SIGH, 
By William Allen, Jr. 

Blame not the sigh, the o’ercharged breast, 

E’en *inid the bower of gladness heaves : 
The pang of sorrow, when represt, 

A deeper pang of sorrow gives. 
In vain the voice of mirth would ring— 

In vain these bowers the eye would greeg, 
When no responsive echoing 

Within the bosom, makes them sweet, 


Blame not the sigh—although it may 
A wearied, withered heart confess, 
Though many a pang it leaves, oh say 
Will it not lerve one pang the less ? 
A gloorraround, it may impart, 
Remembrance of your woes awaking, 
But though it cannot heal the heart, 
{t yet may keep that heart from breaking. . 
Charleston, S. C. Aug. 1826. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


LOVE AND REASON. 
Love that’s unrestrain’d by reason, 
Like the rapid Grecian fire, 
Warmly rages for a season, 
But its embers soon expire. 


Yet if reason, o’er presuming, 
Plays too much the prophet’s part, 
Love his light wings quickly pluming, 


From the tyrant will depart. S¥DNEY. 


—- 


SCRAPS. 


—— 


Man, know thyself: all wisdom centres there. 


How happv would we be, if we could always feel as we 
sometimes think 


There is posted in one of the windows ofa shop in West. 


minster, “ Music taught here,” and in the other, “ Ears 
bored here without pain.” 


His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 


A Dublin paper says, a male (query mail) will be des- 
patched every aft-rnoon at five precisely. This is really 
awful intelligence. 

T hardly know which is worst to a modest man: to have 


his good qualities toid before his face, or his bad ones be- 
hind his back. 


A soul without reflection, like a pile, 
Without inhabitant. to ruin runs. 


Of two men, one who had married for beauty, and the 
other for amiability, would not the former be willing to 
change wives with the latter in two years? 


Ask thought for joy; grow rich, and hoard within. 


The most necessary virtue to woman, and that which 
gives her the greatest degree of power, is modestv. This 
amiable quality influences the features, the air, the mind, 
in such a manner, that every thing shocks us where itis 
wanting. 

Disappointment lurks in every prize, 
As bees in flow’rs, and sting us with success, 


A true friend is to the mind what a mirror is to the pev 
son, he refiects alike our virtues and our vices, and by this 
means teaches us how to add to the former and diminish 
the latter. 


ENIGMA. 
Though dumb I am, I oft impart 
The t nder wishes of the heart ; 
1 oft deceive, oft make ainends, 
Foes | create, and yet make friends. 


Oh shame! oh shame! I'm often stal’n, yet nevey stray, 
That manhood in its pride, and even gray hairs Am in a frolic blown away ; 
Must bow before the curly headed youngster, For me the lawyer quits his fee ; 
And watch his pastime for their rules of action. For me you all have mace a rout, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 2th, 1826, Axonzo. - Me they shall have who find me but 
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